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Public Schools Week, April 22-27, 1940 


The twenty-first annual observance of Public Schools Week will 
take place during the week of April 22-27, 1940. Thus the schools and 
the citizens, as individuals or as members of community and service 
organizations, will begin the third decade of these annual observances 
which help to acquaint the people with one of their most important 
agencies of democracy—the public school. 

Since 1920, the year of the first Public School Week, the public 
schools of the state have made a tremendous growth, especially on the 
high school and junior college level and in the spread of adult edu- 
cation in day and evening classes. This extension of education which 
goes so far beyond the most enlightened idea of general education in the 
early days of the nation is not found in California alone. But what- 
ever benefits are provided for the citizens of the state through the 
schools must be thought of in terms of public support. And consistent 
public support can only be had if there is consistent public approval of 
the aims and policies of public education. In the 1920’s California 
citizens were called upon to vote bond issues and to submit to special 
tax levies to care for the needs of greater and greater numbers of people 
enrolling in the schools. For the most part, the people have shown 
themselves willing to provide facilities that meet the needs of the schools 
not merely on a level of bare necessity, but on one that approaches the 
ideal of comfort and convenience. In the 1930’s, during the years of 
depression, California was one of two states in the union that did not 
close the doors of a single school for lack of funds. Furthermore, the 
citizens refused to consider reactionary proposals to limit educational 
privileges by charging tuition fees for secondary classes and by 
eliminating kindergarten and art and music classes completely. Indeed, 
during these years of bitter personal privation, not only did the people 
continue to support publie education, but many of them also learned 
what a variety of needs they could satisfy in the free schools. Rejected 
from their ordinary pursuits, these invididuals turned to the use of 
schools and libraries in greater numbers than ever before. They 
enrolled for vocational training; they renewed old skills; or as citizens 
they went to the schools to find new insights and more enlightened ways 
of acting. 

There are many agencies which join in making known the values 
of the publie schools and in furthering the extension public school 
service. It is the purpose of Public Schools Week to give focus to these 
efforts, to make occasion when the people can survey the gains won 
through difficult vears of the past and set new goals for the future. 
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Enrollments in the Various Curriculums of 
California Public Junior Colleges’ 


Frank B. Linpsay, Assistant Chief, Division of Secondary Education 


Part II 


ENROLLMENTS IN VARIOUS CURRICULUMS OF 
INDIVIDUAL JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The summary for the state as a whole of enrollments in various 
curriculums in thirty-five public junior colleges in California, in March, 
1939, showed that a quarter of the full-time students in grades 13 and 
14 were training for business and slightly less than a fourth were pre- 
paring for the traditional professions, while two-thirds were enrolled 
in liberal arts.2 This article attempts to present the variations of 
enrollment among certain groups of curriculums. 

The number of students enrolled in business curriculums, for 
instance, varied from half the student body at Central Union (El 
Centro), from more than two students out of five at Visalia Union and 
Long Beach, down to one in six at Compton, to one in seven at Ocean- 
side-Carlsbad Union, and to only one in sixteen at San Diego. About 
a third of all regular students were taking business curriculums at the 
following eight junior colleges: 


Antelope Valley Joint Union Salinas Union 


(Laneaster ) Santa Ana 
Coalinga Union San Bernardino Valley 
Fullerton Yuba County (Marysville) 


Placer Union (Auburn) 

Approximately a fourth of the students were so enrolled at thir- 
teen junior colleges: 

Kern County (Bakersfield ) San Benito County (Hollister) 


Citrus Union (Azusa) San Francisco 
Pomona San Jose 
Reedley Joint Union Santa Maria Union 
Riverside Santa Monica 
Sacramento Santa Rosa 

Taft Union 


1The concluding article in this series will analyze the data on enrollments in 
the various curriculums of junior colleges in terms of type of organization, geograph- 
ical location, and urban or rural areas of service. 

2Frank B. Lindsay, ‘Enrollments in the Various Curriculums of California 
Public Junior Colleges, Part I. Summary for State As a Whole,” California Schools, 
xX (December, 1939), 303-308. 98 
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The following eight had one in five students training for business: 


Chaffey (Ontario) Modesto 
Fresno Pasadena 
Glendale Stockton 

Los Angeles Ventura Union 


Enrollments for the traditional professions varied from no stu- 
dents in Coalinga Union up to nearly two out of five at Compton. At 
Santa Rosa and Stockton more than a third of the enrollments were 
in curriculums preparatory for these professions. Approximately 
three out of ten students were enrolled in preprofessional curriculums 
at five junior colleges: Kern County, Central Union (El Centro), Pasa- 
dena, Reedley Joimt Union, and Yuba County (Marysville). A 
quarter of the students registered with a professional objective at a 
dozen more: 


Chaffey (Ontario) San Benito County (Hollister) 
Fresno San Francisco 

Glendale Santa Ana 

Modesto Santa Monica 

Riverside Taft Union 

Sacramento Visalia Union 


One preprofessional student in five was the situation at seven 
others: 


Citrus Union (Azusa) Salinas Union 
Placer Union (Auburn) San Bernardino Valley 
Pomona San Diego 


Santa Maria Union 


The proportion of students in preprofessional curriculums was 
even smaller in the following seven: 


Antelope Valley Joint Union Los Angeles 


(Laneaster ) Oceanside-Carlsbad Union 
Fullerton San Jose 
Long Beach Ventura Union 


The proportion of enrollments in liberal arts curriculums showed 
equally wide variations among the California public junior colleges. 
Central Union (El Centro), Citrus Union (Azusa), Reedley Joint 
Union, Riverside, and Yuba County (Marysville) reported none while 
San Diego listed almost half its students under liberal arts. The next 
greatest percentages of liberal arts enrollment were at Ventura Union 
and Los Angeles. On the other hand, less than 5 per cent of the 
students were enrolled for liberal arts at Chaffey (Ontario), Long 
Beach, Placer Union (Auburn), Salinas Union, San Bernardino Val- 
ley, and Santa Rosa. 
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Table 1 tabulates the percentages of enrollments in the thirty-five 
reporting junior colleges? for business curriculums, the traditional 
professions, liberal arts, aeronautics and technology, art and music, 
agriculture and forestry, and curriculums in homemaking. To facili- 
tate comparisons between institutions of equivalent size, the junior 
colleges have been arranged in decreasing order of number of thirteenth- 
and fourteenth-year regular students. 


TABLE 1 


Percentage of Students Enrolled in Various Groups of Curriculums in 
California Public Junior Colleges 


TRADI- ‘ AERO- - | AGRI- | 
. : TIONAL IRERAL | NAUTICS | ARTAND | CULTURE | HoME- 
Juntor COLLEGE BUSINESS PROFES- Arts |anpTeEcH-| Music AND | MAKING 
SIONS NOLOGY Forestry | 
son /Aripeles-.......2.--------+=- 18.9 10.6 38.1 7.7 6.9 : | 0.5 
Paredes. eee 18.4 29.8 13.6 10.5 8.8 3.8 | 2.4 
Lone Beach. ..... ........---- : 42.2 13.9 4.2 9.2 8:2 1.3 | 2.6 
RRMNENONEO foo os to 26.7 24.9 14.2 8:2 8.1 3.6 | 2.5 
San Francisco..--_-.------------- 2a? 26.8 12.2 2.5 ee 4.1} 2.6 
RONWOND <2 22k coc esy 24.8 wA 25.5 4.2 4.1 4.0 1.5 
Compton. --..----- 17.7 38.9 17.3 5.0 3.1 28 1.9 
Co ieee a Sees 20.8 25.0 34.3 2.1 7.6 1.3 | 3.2 
ee OS eee 23.6 26.8 25.0 0.1 5.5 3.9 | 
NEI ee ie chia 36.1 15.1 12.3 14.2 5.6 4.5 3.1 
Modesto. - ---.---- Gene anes 20.9 27.6 13.5 11.0 2.4 52 1.0 
Stockton _ “o 19.6 35.0 10.2 3.2 12.3 1.5 2.8 
Kern County (Bakersfield). eee 24.8 29.4 17.9 13.0 33:} 2.4 | 0.5 
Santa Ana_- paene 34.3 24.6 21.7 3.2 9.5 | 0.7 0.6 
Chaffey (Ontario) - - eee - 22.2 28.1 3.5 12:7 5.1 13.2 2.2 
Salinas Union-- een 33.8 21.5 4.2 8.0 9.3 8.3 2.8 
San Bernardino Valley _____- . 36.4 20.9 4.7 5.1 11.0 4.9 0.6 
Visalia Union--___--_-- eyeseee 42.4 24.1 | 13.0 8.5 1.3 oa} 0.4 
Ventura Union_____----- SP aE ES 19.5 13.3 42.8 4.9 2.4 8.5 | 2.8 
TT Sle eee eines . 23.8 26.0 same 9.5 13.2 6.9 iz 
oS SS ees eae : 25.8 18.2 22.3 14.5 4.6 4.8 | 
Santa Rosa__--_-_- sel oye otra 27.4 36.5 0.6 2.5 5.7 oe 17 
Taft Union - Season 26.5 28.3 8.3 22.5 3.4 1.8 | 0.9 
Placer Union (Auburn) ___- Ped 35.1 20.9 0.4 9.9 6.3 10.6 21 
Yuba County (Marysville) - - - - - 36.4 5 EY a 9.6 5.2 7.4 ae 
Fresno. RO steterts oie 22.2 26.7 24.7 0.8 0.4 4.5 =e 
Reedley Joint | Ce ee 25:1 31.5 | ie 0.5 8.7 11.8 | 4.1 
Citrus Union (Azusa) - Lge 29.9 22.8 ’ : 18.3 6.0 | 2.5 
Oceanside (Carlsbad Union) - 14.0 | 11.5 | 6.7 21.2 22.6 6.0 4.3 
Central Union (El Centro)- 49.6 | 29.5 | : 6.8 | 12 3.0 1.8 
Santa Maria Union. 27.2 13.6} 13.6) 246/ 62 25 | 0.6 
San Diego : : 6.4 21.8 | 48.1 16.7 | is 0.6 am 
Coalinga Union - o2.8 |... | 31.5 36.1 
Antelope Valley Joint Union (Lan- | | 
caster) 34.0 | 12.4 7.2 8.2 | 8.3 | 6.2 7.2 
San Benito County (Hollister) 265] 241 26 5 | 12} 3.6] 12 12 
TOTAIA......- 25.5 | 22.2 | 18.9 | » I | 6.7 | 3.3 1.6 


The sum of enrollments in traditional professions and liberal arts 
accounted for seven out of ten students at San Diego and for three- 
fifths of the students at Glendale. On the other hand, fewer than a 


1Enrollments by curriculums were not obtained from Brawley Union, Lassen 
Union, Marin, Porterville Union, San Luis Obispo, and San Mateo junior colleges. 
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fifth of the students at Antelope Valley Joint Union (Laneaster), 
Oceanside-Carlsbad Union, and Long Beach were included in eurricu- 
lums of the professions and liberal arts. For the thirty-five reporting 
junior colleges the percentage was 41.1. Thirteen institutions had 
greater percentages than this; twenty-one had less; and Modesto had 
the same percentage as the average for the group. In addition to San 
Diego and Glendale five others had more than half of their students 
registered for the traditional professions and liberal arts: Compton, 
Ventura Union, Santa Monica, Fresno, and San Benito County (Hollis- 
ter) ; for Los Angeles the percentage was 48.7. 

The addition of the enrollment in business curriculums brought 
the total percentage for the thirty-five junior colleges to 66.6. Fifteen 
had more of their students in these three curricular groups; twenty had 
less. The range was from four-fifths—for Santa Ana, Glendale, 
Visalia Union, and Central Union (El Centro) to fewer than a third 
at Oceanside-Carlsbad Union. <A half-dozen junior colleges accounted 
for three-fourths of their students by curriculums of business, the pro- 
fessions, and liberal arts: Compton, Fresno, San Benito County (Hollis- 
ter), San Diego, Santa Monica, and Ventura Union. Another half 
dozen had two-thirds of their students in these fields: Kern County, 
Los Angeles, Pomona, San Francisco, San Jose, and Yuba County. 


ENROLLMENTS IN VARIOUS TECHNICAL CURRICULUMS 


The numbers of students enrolled in different technical curriculums 
at the semiprofessional level, including technical institutes and aero- 
nautics and aviation, were, in general, much smaller than for any of 
the three groups already mentioned. Table 2 reports enrollments of 
ten or more students in aeronautics and aviation, general technology, 
and in electrical, mechanical, and radio technical institute training. 
A dozen junior colleges reported 5 per cent or fewer of their students 
enrolled in the semiprofessional technical curriculums. Another twelve 
10 per cent or less so enrolled—Pasadena had 10.5 per cent. Five had 
less than 15 per cent of their students engaged in training at technical 
institutes maintained by them. Only Coalinga Union, Oceanside-Carls- 
bad Union, San Diego, Santa Maria Union, and Taft Union had 
higher percentages of enrollments in these technical curriculums. 

In this group much the largest showing was made by curriculums 
in aeronautics and aviation. The numbers and percentages of total 
enrollments for the nineteen institutions with ten or more students in 
aeronautics have been tabulated in Table 2. Enrollments in eurricu- 
lums of ‘‘general technology’’ were concentrated at Los Angeles, Coa- 


linga Union, and Fullerton. At nine junior colleges curriculums in 
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TABLE 2 


Number and Percentage of Students Enrolled in Certain Technical 
Institute Curriculums Having Total Enrollment 
of 10 or More Students 
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AERONAUTICS, | | 
AERONAUTICS TECHNOLOGY, MECHANICAL | Rapvio |  EQLEcTRICAL 
SHop, AND GENERAL INSTITUTE INSTITUTE | INSTITUTE 
Juntor COLLEGE AVIATION 
7 Per | wy PER - | PER PER | +, | PER 
No. CrEnT | No. CENT No. | CENT No. CENT | No | Crenr 
= — — 
Los Angeles... 20} 03] 353] 6.0]......_.| 3| 06/ 19} 0.8 
Pasadena.__-_------- 179 a eae 59 | 1.9 | 24 0.8 | 44 | 1.4 
Long Beach---- 183 ig Nae 7 15 0.7 & oes TREES 
Sacramento... _- 170 ei. ..... RE Gates gt ay ee 
San Francisco--_----- 10 QED GAs a gelsesesocs spel 28 1.4 aa 
| | 
SanJone.....-----..- 38 3. cre Peat | cae 13 1.0 | | 
Compton. ________- 23 is : Be 13 | ye see! ieee 10 | 1.3 
Fullerton____________| 56 5.0 15 1:3 22 | 2S te eae 
Modesto- - - ----.----| 67 6.1 : pe | Pees od Soibeee | = 
Kern County | 
(Bakersfield) __.____| 26 3.0 7g ee (2 13 | 1.5 
Santa Ara._- a | ee ees hemes So =e 21 | 2.6 se ae 
Chaffey (Ontario) - - - - 77 10.1 10 | 1.3 Pee ae 
Salinas Union______- | 17 2.8 13 | 23" Sree ne 5 
San Bernardino | | | 
Vallev Union- - - --- awe Be 4 cet ret eee é 11 2.1 
Visalia Union________| 18 3.4 | 16} 3.0 ese ee me ee vaso cet ae 
Ventura Union 12 viel ere 3 eeaeeereree ee Cee o--- 
Riverside__ ot 24 §.5 |_- ~ ~-------|------00]--------|--------]--------]------2- 
Pomona. =: 56 cL a7] eee) eee ie ESS (ariel eee ieeeer = 
Yuba County 
(Marvsville) Lo ae eS 12 | 4.4 “- 
Oceanside-Carlsbad 
Union.............| 18] 11.0 | eee Ae Sees Ree eee 
Santa Maria Union-..|  20| 12.3 |._......|_.-_-.-. eee eee ane 
San Diego a4 26 16.7 |- 5) ENA eee |e ee a 
Coalinga Union_---- a a 35 1b Uh eerie’ Bea eee es? enue ees | -oe 
TOorTats..... 2 1,097 | 3.5 | 418 1.3 201 | 0.6 156 | 0.5 125 0.4 


mechanical institutes attracted ten or more students. In five junior 
colleges radio and electrical institutes each had sizeable groups of stu- 
dents. Automotive training was mostly to be found at Modesto (22 
students or 3.0 per cent); Fullerton (16 students or 1.4 per cent) ; 
and Ventura Union (12 students or 2.4 per cent). Instruction in 
building trades, machine drafting, oil field machinery, and welding 
centered at Kern County (Bakersfield), Fullerton, Modesto, and Taft 
Union with the following numbers and percentages of students: 


Building Oil Field Machine 
Trades Machinery Welding Drafting 
Junior Per . Per Per Per 
College No cent No. cent No. cent No. cent 
Kern County —_-~ 18 241 12 1.8 
Fullerton —~----- 18 1.5 24 2.2 
Modesto ==..-.-- 23 3.0 
Tatt Union. —---= 34 = 10.5 30 9.3 
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In architectural drafting there were two centers—Los Angeles (26 
students or 0.4 per cent) and Pasadena (22 students or 0.7 per cent). 
Placer Union (Auburn) reported eleven students in mining. 

Even at Los Angeles, Pasadena, and Long Beach where the great- 
est numbers were enrolled in technical institute training these students 
were fewer than those preparing for the traditional professions. At 
Fullerton the two groups were substantially equal, and only at Ocean- 
side-Carlsbad Union and Santa Maria Union did the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in technical institute training exceed preprofessional 
enrollments. 

More than half the enrollment in agriculture was concentrated at 
half a dozen junior colleges. An equal number of institutions had 
heavy enrollments in forestry. A large proportion of the students in 
homemaking was found in even fewer junior colleges. Table 3 pre- 
sents enrollments of ten or more students in agriculture, forestry, home- 
making, and, for comparison, in physical education and journalism 
since the statewide totals for these five curriculums were similar. In 


TABLE 3 


Number and Percentage of Students Enrolled in Curriculums of 
Agriculture, Forestry, Homemaking, Physical Education, and 
Journalism Having Total Enrollment of 10 or More Students 


| — 

} sia ? PHYSICAL ds 

| AGRICULTURE ForESTRY Homemakine | Wewenean JOURNALISM 

Junior COLLEGE | | 
- Per NY PER 7 PER 7 PER Per 
No. CENT No. CENT No. CENT No. CENT No. CENT 
| 

Los Angeles. ...-.....|.=.:-- : ee Bee 27 0.5 |... é Anee 
Pasadena... _____- Dae TS) RY 116 3.6 75 2.4 26 0.8 107 3.4 
Long Beach__---___-- : 25 = 57 2.6 60 2.8 26 1.2 
Sacramento_- : 34 1.6 41 2.0 53 2.5 46 23 42 2.0 
San Francisco---- - - - 21 1.0 61 3.1 52 2.6 48 2.4 51 2.6 
San José: ..<.-..- 16 1.3 36 2.7 20 1.5 = 57 4.3 
Cammten. =. =.=. =e te 29 2.3 24 1.9 ee 24 1.9 
Glennie. ...-...=-- rae ; 12 1.0 | 40 3.2 13 1.6: Sioa 
Santa Monica_- : 19 1.6 27 2.3 | 2 39 3.3 29 2.5 
Fullerton___-__---- 36 3.2 14 1.3 | 34 3.1 29 2.6 17 1.5 
Modssie.. .22...-..- 38 3.5 19 1.7 11 1.0 26 2.4 23 2.1 
Stockton _ - sae as Berea Scie cee oe SS ee 25 2.8 24 2.7 19 2.1 
Kern County (Bakers- 

a 16 1.9 Lt Nite 
Santa Ana_____- 2 ‘ 17 2.1 
Chaffey (Ontario) - - - - 79 10.4 21 2.8 17 2.2 12 1.6 20 2.6 
Salinas Union___- 40 6.7 10 1.6 | 17 | 23 
San Bernardino Valley 10 1.9 16 3.0 | 35 6.6 26 4.9 
Ventura Union___-_- 39 | 14 2:8 t_- . 

Riverside_________- 17 3.9 13 3.0 : 38 8.8 

[po ee 12 3.6 }...- ‘ 3 10 2.6 11 2.8 
Santa Rosa... __------ cashes ae 18 || Sn CORR So meenes, - eee 10 2.8 
Placer Union | 

(Auburn)_-_____- 22 7.8 : , 21 yf | eee See ANS 
Yuba County } 

(Marysville). ___- 18 iy | en Sane ae EEE SOPRROe MESO! See re! ee 
Reedley Joint Union_- 22 :, J: | eee we ee Bee! Eee oe 

Toraus.....---- 515 1.6| 525 1.6| 531 | 1.6] 472 1.5| 570 1.8 
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view of the apparent scarcity of opportunity for placement in these 
latter fields it might be asked by what system of guidance youth have 
been directed toward forestry and journalism. 


CURRICULUMS THAT ATTRACT LARGELY MEN OR WOMEN 


Three curriculums which were elected almost exclusively by women 
students were secretarial training, nursing, and teaching. The teach- 
ing curriculums have been organized to enable students to transfer to 
state college and secure an elementary teaching credential. Students 
who looked forward to teaching in secondary school were included 
under liberal arts or a specific subject curriculum such as homemaking 
or physical education. Table 4 exhibits percentage enrollments of 


TABLE 4 


Percentage of Students Enrolled in Certain Business and 
Professional Curriculums 


| 
BUSINESS, 
: EnGI- 
— SECRE- NEERING 
JUNIOR COLLEGE = Z TARIAL | TEACHING AND Law MEDICINE | NURSING 
BUSINESS TRAINING CHEMIS- 
ADMINIS- ane 
TRATION 
ee eee ee 6.3 7.8 4.7 3.5 0.5 1.9 4.6 
NE ee en 11.3 4.7 13.9 10.5 2.0 3.4 3.9 
Pe CS) ons 10.6 22.2 5.3 3.7 2.5 2.4 6.1 
Menem... Sh ey 15.5 8.2 9.4 8.9 3.8 2.8 3.3 
San Francisco--.--------------- 19.8 ook ry 15.3 4.9 3.9 1 ee | 
RENIN ars Sen ts ee 10.2 10.3 | 13.3 1.5 2.3 4.9 
(Oe 2 Se nee ee otto 8.8 7.9 19.1 12.4 1 Me 4 4.7 3.7 
LO" Se eee eee 6.6 10.2 14.0 7.9 1.3 1.8 2.0 
Santa Monica------------ 13.6 7.9 1.4 15.5 5.3 4.6 RY 
Fullerton_____-_- : 18.9 11.3 3.3 9.3 1.3 1 2.8 
TE ee 12.5 8.4 14.6 8.9 2.4 £7 5.9 
Stockton __ naa 17.7 0.6 19.9 8.0 3.6 3.5 2:3 
Kern County (Bakersfield). oh 9.2 13.0 15.3 9.4 2.3 2.4 3.9 
Santa Ana_- ; nee 12.3 14.6 ae 13.4 0.5 —— aS 
Chaffey (Ontario) - SRE RAPA A 12.2 7.0 12.9 10.4 1.2 3.6 5.4 
ee i ee 7.4 15.7 124 6.2 1.5 ef 4.6 
San Bernardino Valley. SE eae 4.0 18.9 10.6 Be | tA 3.5 2.8 
Visalia Union _ pee eee 16.7 25.7 18.9 * 2.4 1.3 1.5 6.2 
WOU MON... ...-.2=-25--- 18.5 |- eo x 10.5 1.2 1.6 4.1 
Riverside_- Nek MONO} 22 3222. 8.1 15.5 1 1.2 1.3 
PRs eae Oe aoa te et semen 21:3 1.6 5.9 7.4 1.0 3.9 2.6 
0 I ee eee 1S, 19.5 10.1 2.5 4.4 7.1 
oo LOS ae eon 3.7 15.7 15.1 1.7 0.6 0.9 4.0 
Placer Union (Auburn) _- ayes Pie 19.1 11.3 11.3 6.8 0.7 2.1 3.5 
Yuba County (Marysville) ee 30.8 0.4 18.1 5.9 3.0 3.7 5.9 
Fresno- Cree eee 7 ot eke ea 16.0 2.5 8.2 9.9 
Reedley Joint Union-..._______- 5.4 11.9 21.5 ae 3.2 12.8 
Carus imon.__... ._.....-=....- re | 12.2 6.6 2.6 1.5 §.1 
Oceanside-Carlsbad Union_____ - 4.4 0 7.9 st ee 3.0 
Central Union (El Centro) ----- 37.4 11.0 16.6 9.2 0.6 3.1 1.8 
Santa Maria Union. _.-.-._-.------- 9.9 10.5 9.9 5.0 1:2 2.5 2.5 
oS eae 2.6 2.6 14.1 §.1 1.3 1.3 3.2 
Coalinga Union. OR ee en Sot a ee ee eee i ee 
Antelope Valley Joint Union (Lan- 
Cy ee Se as Sa 11.3 18.6 5.2 4.1 24 1.0 3.1 
San Benito County (Hollister) Seren 3.6 10.8 6.0 te eS 2.4 3.6 
OmATB sce ass oe oe : 11.9 9.1 | 8.9 8.9 2.0 7 3.9 
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students training in two major fields of business, the professions, and 
nursing. Secretarial training absorbed a fourth of the students at 
Visalia Union and more than a fifth at Long Beach. Again, about a 
fifth were preparing for teaching at Compton, Reedley Joint Union, 
Santa Rosa, and Stockton. 


TABLE 5 


Percentage of Students Enrolled in Curriculums Elected 
Chiefly by Women and in Curriculums Elected Chiefly 


by Men 
BUSINESS, 
COMMERCE, 
SECRETARIAL BUSINESS 
JUNIOR COLLEGE TRAINING, ADMINISTRATION, 
TEACHING ENGINEERING, 
AND NURSING CHEMISTRY, 
LAW AND 
MEDICINE 
LP os Seen Ene res Meee cee ee rie ond 17.1 429 
LEG a ee eee nee ne ee eer ener ere net eee 22.5 VAR 
OPC | a eee ene nC 33.6 10.2 
PIG NO RO o eereaa Sere 20.9 31.0 
SS UTR TTT (on RO Rela ee 11.5 43.9 
SELL) CO. cane o es Sei ean Soe keen ieee oo ERReNeR GALE AUN ONE Pec 15.8 27.3 
3 | a ae cen oe meni ena aye eee re ee sane e 30.7 28.6 
LS 2 Ae one ee meer ee ee! 26.2 17.6 
SPER NILR MOUND 28 roo oo lon 4s es a ee 11.0 39.0 
ir a eS ee 17.4 30.7 
a ee ee Ree ae ees ee 28.9 25.5 
SUP OS eee oe eee eens yen eee 23.3 32.8 
DES ee eee Senay et ere eee $2.2 23.3 
SVS ANGRe NAN so oy ol a ee ee 22.4 29.1 
@hatley (Ontario)... 25.¢ 27.4 
Sri bins OSMON 5 ee er 32.4 16.5 
San Bernardino Valley._._...._.....{...~.- 32.3 14.2 
SONG ea UN 50.8 21.9 
Ventures mien 2. 5 4.1 31.8 
LE, eer mre etree te eae eerie, 9.4 27.9 
Le | Ch a anes ooo eaee ae NE Ae EASES EEE Meee ae 10.1 33.5 
SIIGNE TN ROR 26 ore ore, or ey ee ea as 26.6 42.7 
EEN SITS 11 a TS eae een reo mene nie ve yrtet seer ee 34.8 16.9 
RET NNN so ae ee ee as 26.1 28.7 
Yuba County (Marysville) _.___-_-___------- 24.4 43.4 
OD aN ea 8 ane Eo arte 9.9 48.5 
Reedley Joint. Union... ............=-- 46.2 15.4 
Taree OE iar a 17.38 EG.¢ 
Oceanside-Carlsbad Union____-----~---~---- 13.9 8.0 
Central Union (El Centro) ~------_--_--~- 29.4 50.3 
Santa Maria Union... <1. =~. 22.9 18.6 
cnt d J Ley | ean ee nO Sey ete eR Se ae 19.9 10.¢ 
CromlinaarCnng ss a ee cae safes 
Antelope Valley Joint Union__------------ 26.9 18.5 
Antelope Valley Joint Union (Lancaster) ~~ 26.9 18.5 
San Benito County (Hollister) ~-____----~- 20.4 ZL:7 
TROWAP RS fa Pt oe eee, 21.9 25.2 
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Similarly, enrollments in business, commerce, and business admin- 
istration were almost entirely composed of young men as was also true 
for chemistry and engineering, law, and medicine. 

Table 5 shows the combined enrollments in the three curriculums 
elected largely by women students and the combined enrollments in 
curriculums elected largely by young men. The sum of enrollments 
in traditional professions and liberal arts occurs in an additional column 
and finally the sum of enrollments in business, traditional professions, 
and liberal arts. These columns show for each reporting junior col- 
lege the still dominant position of these curriculums compared to that 
occupied by the less popular curriculums in semiprofessional technol- 
ogy, homemaking, agriculture, and others. 


ENROLLMENTS IN MISCELLANEOUS PROFESSIONS AND 
SEMIPROFESSIONS 


Training for police and peace officers was stressed at two junior 
colleges: Los Angeles (79 students or 1.3 per cent) and San Jose (38 
students or 2.9 per cent). Curriculums in dramatics and theatre arts 
had enrollments of ten or more students at Los Angeles (201 students 
or 3.4 per cent), Pasadena (19 students or 0.6 per cent), and Stockton 
(19 students or 2.1 per cent). Of seventy-four enrollments reported 
for the curriculum of library clerk, seventy-two were at Los Angeles; 
of thirty enrollments in a curriculum of training for dental assistant, 
Pasadena had twenty-nine. Forty-eight of the forty-nine students 
enrolled in a curriculum of hotel and restaurant management were at 
San Francisco. 

As many as ten students were enrolled in four junior colleges for 
each of the semiprofessional curriculums in printing, recreational 


leadership, and photography : 


Printing Recreational Photography 


Leadership 
Junior Per Per Per 
College No. cent No. cent No. cent 
Compton: .2.—22-s5= 13 1.0 
Los Angeles —_--...__ 146 2.5 80 1.4 a bah 0.2 
Thong Beach .2==-.22. 5d 2.6 46 ost 
Pasadena 2 eee ome at 0.3 13 0.4 
Riverside: 2<2.22:-..<. 21 4.9 
Salinas Union ~-.._-- a Bf 1.8 


SaniJose ...---..=- 11 0.8 11 0.8 
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Dentistry, pharmacy, and optometry attracted ten or more stu- 
dents in the institutions listed below: 


Dentistry Pharmacy Optometry 


Junior Per Per Per 
College No. cent No. cent No. cent 
Compton —.....=..- 14 a 
Bresng: 2252 2 12 5.0 10 4.0 
Los Angeles at 22 0.4 
Long Beach ~_-_~~- 10 0.5 10 0.5 
Pasadena ..-----.~ 17 0.5 
Sacramento __------ 31 15 21 1.0 
San Francisco —_-~~ 38 1.9 34 1 
San: Jose —...——... 17 13 16 13 
Santa Monica —_---~- 22 1.9 16 1.4 34 2.9 


Stockton —.......... 11 2 


State Enrollment Trends 


Water E. Moraan, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and Chief, Division of Research and Statistics 


Incompletely audited state enrollment data reported by county 
superintendents of schools for the school year 1938-39 afford some basis 
for conjecture as to probable future public school enrollment trends 
in California. Comparison of the 1937-38 and 1938-39 figures reveals 
several immediate trends which appear to be significant. 


TABLE 1 
Total State Enrollments by Grade Level, 1937-38 and 1938-39 
State ENROLLMENT INCREASE DecrEASE— 
GraDE LEVEL . m 
' ER : ER 
1937-38 1938-39 AMOUNT Cann AMOUNT Gon 
Kindergarten__________- 65,110 oe Sl ae ae (eee 665 1.0 
Grades 1-8____- 2 ; 782,529 767,682 ie | | meee 14,847 1.9 
Grades 0-12... 2 .._- 331,542 341,505 9,963 BAO le vere ers 
(Grades 13-14... ae 31,870 38,377 6,507 |: 20.4)... .-- eS ey oe 
Special students and special 
classes: 
Elementary grade___-__- 8,497 8,819 322 S30. 1a] |e er | | eee 
High school grade_ _- 386,377 445,381 59,004 | 15.3 Eni etye. sen 
Junior college grade___- 20,358 30,181 OOS TS eS S| ee |e 
TOTALS-_ _-_- 1,626,283 | 1,696,390 85:619)[-..-. Poh) et rr 
Neer INCRBASE........|..2..-=-<-|.- eae 70,107 2: | | cee S| eames 


Kindergarten and elementary grade enrollments decreased mate- 
rially in 1938-39. As is shown in Table 2, this decrease affected all of 
the elementary grades except grades 3 and 8. . 

Enrollments in high school and junior college grades (grades 9-14, 
inclusive) inereased considerably. The inerease in enrollments in 
eraded secondary classes was greater than the decrease in enrollments 
in the kindergarten and elementary grades. The total loss of enroll- 
ment in the latter grades was 15,512; the total increase in regular 
classes of secondary grade was 16,470. 

The greatest percentages of increase in state enrollments were those 
experienced in the junior colleges: an increase of 20.4 per cent in 
enrollments in grades 13 and 14, and an increase of 48.3 per cent in 
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enrollments of special students and students in special classes of junior 
college grade. This large increase in junior college enrollments was 
not due to the establishment of new junior colleges. All of the junior 
colleges evidenced the same trend. This trend apparently is dual in 
character, involving material growth of regular class enrollments and 
what might be termed phenomenal growth of special class enrollments. 

It would appear that the most striking development indicated by 
current enrollment trends is the expansion of adult education in Cali- 
fornia secondary schools. The increase of nearly 50 per cent in special 
¢lass enrollments in junior colleges was accompanied by an increase of 
15.3 per cent in special class enrollments in high schools. The actual 
increases in special class enrollments were 9,823 in junior colleges and 
99,004 in high schools, or a total of 68,827—an increase of 16.9 per cent 
in this single year. Over 44 per cent of the total state enrollment in 
junior colleges, and nearly 57 per cent of the total state enrollment in 
high schools was in special classes, consisting largely of adults. 

It is probable that a considerable part of the increase in special 
class enrollments in junior colleges resulted from transfer of numerous 
special classes from high schools to junior colleges. This transfer of 
special classes, particularly classes for adults, from high school to 
junior college has been noted in a number of districts in which the 
high schools and junior college are under a unified administration. 

Several reasons have been cited for the transfer of special classes 
from the jurisdiction of the high school to that of the junior college. 
One reason cited is that the classes so transferred are classes in subjects 
which are properly part of a junior college program of studies rather 
than part of a high school program of studies. A second reason cited 
for the transfers is that greater prestige attaches to the junior college 
than to the high school, and that the adults for whom the classes were 
designed prefer attendance upon junior college classes to attendance 
upon high school classes. A third reason, frankly assigned by some 
administrators, is that state apportionments on account of junior col- 
lege attendance are greater than those for high school attendance. 

Whatever the reason or reasons for the current transfer of adult 
and other special classes from high school to junior college, the phe- 
nomenon itself focuses attention upon a specific problem which requires 
immediate solution. This is the problem of differentiating between 
high school and junior college instruction for adults. It is probably 
true that, except in certain specialized and graded subjects, there is no 
natural or inherent basis for such differentiation. It would be almost 
impossible to classify many subjects offered for adults as of high school 
or as of junior college level on the basis of difficulty, prerequisites for 
admission, or the age or previous education of those enrolled. Most 
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such subjects can be classified only as of adult level. However, since 
state apportionments by legal requirement are differentiated arbitrarily 
on the basis of high school and junior college classification of special 
classes, it appears to be necessary to establish a reasonably uniform 
basis for the classification of such special classes, even though such 
basis may necessarily have to be largely arbitrary. 

Table 2 presents a complete distribution of state enrollments in the 
California public schools by individual grades and by special class 
grade level for the school years 1930-31 to 1938-39. 

Analysis of the enrollment statistics for the several school years 
included in Table 2 reveal certain general trends which appear to be 
characteristic. 

Most significant of these probably is the continuous increase in 
state enrollments in the high school grades. Only two decreases are 
noted throughout the entire nine-year period, one being in the ninth 
grade during the school year 1933-34 and the other in the tenth grade 
during the school year 1934-35. With these two exceptions the enroll- 
ments in each of grades 9 to 12 has increased each year for the entire 
nine-year period. 

The reasons for this continuous increase in high school enrollments 
probably are varied. The major reason, however, seems to be the fact 
that enrollments in the high school grades have not as yet reached the 
saturation point which would be attained if the total enrollment in 
the four years of the high school course became approximately equal 
to one-half of the total enrollment in the first eight grades. The fact 
that this saturation point is rapidly being approached is clearly indi- 
eated by the relationship between the total enrollment in grades 9 to 
12 and those in grades 1 to 8 as indicated by the annual figures given 
in Table 3. It is probable that the saturation point will be reached 
within a period of four or five years at the present rate of increase in 
high school enrollments. 

One factor which may have had some influence in increasing the 
ratio between state enrollments in grades 9 to 12 and state enrollments 
in grades 1 to 8 may be the elimination of a large number of elementary 
school pupils as a result of the return of very considerable numbers 
of Mexican families from the counties of southern California and the 
lower San Joaquin Valley region to Mexico during the period begin- 
ning about 1934-35. It is probable that most of the children of 
Mexican families who actually were in school were enrolled in the 
elementary grades, partially due to the fact that such children are 
greatly retarded, and partially due to the fact that a relatively small 
number of the Mexican children continue their education beyond the 
eighth grade. 
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Almost equally consistent with the trend evidenced by the high 
school enrollments is the trend in junior college enrollments. During 


TABLE 3 
Percentage Which State Enrollments in Grades 9 to 12 
Were of State Enrollments in Grades 1 to 8, by 
School Years, 1930-31 to 1938-39 


ScHOOL YEAR PER CENT SCHOOL YEAR PER CENT 
LS] 5 ea 32.2 1602 | 39.5 
LS ES 33.5 49S6-3% 40.4 
pO a: 35.9 WOR TBS a oe ek 42.4 
CM: 7 ce 36.4 1OSS-S0. 44.5 
UL OST: BG tr 37.6 


the entire nine-year period only one actual decrease was recorded in 
state enrollment in the junior college grades. This was in grade 13 
during the school year 1933-34. Enrollments actually increased each 
year in each of grades 13 and 14 during the entire nine-year period 
with this single exception. The major reason for the continuous 
increase in the junior college enrollments undoubtedly is the fact that 
social and economic pressure continue to require an increasingly higher 
level of general culture and of general education. The total state 
enrollment in the regular grades of the junior college is still only 22.5 
per cent of what might be considered the total probable enrollment in 
such grades, as represented by one-half of the total enrollment in 
grades 9 to 12. It would therefore appear that, if the present pres- 
sure for a higher level of education continues, enrollments in the 
regular grades of the junior colleges will continue to increase at a 
material rate for many years to come. 

A third similiar marked trend is revealed in the data representing 
enrollments in special day and evening classes of high school grade. 
Except for a minor reduction in 1931-32, and a very marked reduction 
in 1932-33, which may be considered as one of the immediate effects of 
the depression, such enrollments have increased at an exceptionally 
rapid rate each year during the nine-year period. The increases 
during 1937-38 and 1938-39 have been particularly marked. The trend 
indicated by these figures apparently may be expected to continue for 
some time. 

The ‘current trend toward expansion of the adult education pro- 
gram is also indicated by the very rapid increase in enrollments in 
special day and evening classes of junior college grade. The mainte- 
nance of such classes was authorized by the 1937 Legislature. State 
enrollment in special classes of junior college grade immediately 
increased from 13,608 in 1936-37 to 20,358 in 1937-38, an increase of 
almost 50 per cent in one year. In 1938-39 the state enrollment in 
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these classes increased to 30,181, another increase of nearly 50 per 
cent. This rapid development of the adult education program in the 
junior colleges, however, really began in 1935-36 during which year 
state enrollment in special classes in junior colleges increased from 
8,684 to 12,454, or more than 43 per cent. 

Thus it is apparent that there are two definite trends, each of 
which in all probability will continue for some time, toward expansion 
of adult education services in the California publie schools. One is 
the development of adult education classes in the public high schools 
which for many years have maintained an adult education program 
more extensive than that conducted in any other state. The newer 
trend lies in the development of adult education programs on the 
junior college level. Both trends probably have been accelerated by 
the development during the past few years of adult public forums as 
part of the special day and evening classes in the California public 
secondary schools. 

On the elementary school level the enrollment statistics for the 
nine-year period from 1930-31 to 1938-39, inclusive, do not indicate so 
definite a trend as is revealed by the data for the secondary grades. 
Kindergarten and elementary school enrollments in the aggregate 
began to decrease in 1932-33, probably as one of the effects of the 
depression but more immediately as a result of the decline in the birth 
rate in California. 

The first marked decreases in enrollment in the elementary grades 
began in 1931-32. During this year there were actual decreases in the 
enrollments reported for the kindergarten and grades 1 to 4, as well as 
a slight decrease in the grade 7 enrollment. Kindergarten state enroll- 
ment first began to decrease during the school year 1930-31, a decrease 
of 757 being reported that year from the maximum state enrollment 
in kindergartens of 82,283 reported for 1929-30. First-grade state 
enrollment reached a maximum of 142,385 during the school year 1927- 
28, dropping to 138,056 in 1928-29 and to 135,894 in 1929-30. Thus 
state enrollment in kindergarten classes has decreased annually 
throughout the ten-year period beginning in 1929-30 and closing in 
1938-39, except only during the school years 1935-36 and 1937-38. 
State enrollment in the first grade has decreased annually for a period 
of twelve years, except only during the school year 1936-37 in which 
year there was recorded an increase of 5,588. 

Except for the kindergarten and first grade it is difficult to state 
that any general definite or marked trend is revealed by the enroll- 
ment statistics for the successive school years during the nine-year 
period 1930-31 to 1938-39, unless it might be stated that the figures 
indicate that elementary school enrollments have plateaued during 
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this period. Definite and fairly marked reductions in enrollments 
were reported for nearly all of the elementary grades in 1931-32 and 
1932-33. Some decreases were reported in 1933-34 in the upper ele- 
mentary grades but thereafter a definite increase was indicated in 
these grades during the school years 1934-35, 1935-36 and 1936-37. 
In 1937-38 considerable increases were reported for the seventh and 
eighth grades with a minor increase for the fourth grade. The highest 
total enrollment in elementary grades in the entire history of the state 
was reported in 1937-38. 

Thus, during the period 1930-31 to 1937-38, inclusive, two definite 
enrollment trends were experienced in the elementary grades. The 
first was a marked decrease in enrollments for the six-year period 1930- 
31 to 1935-36. This was partly the result of the depression, but more 
immediately the result of a declining state birth rate. The second was 
a temporary upswing during the succeeding two years, 1936-37 and 
1937-38, which resulted directly from an influx of migrants from other 
states. This period of increase was followed during the past school 
year, 1938-39, by decreases in state enrollment in all elementary grades 
except the third and the eighth grades. The current trend is probably 
due to sharp decreases in the number of migrants entering this state 
coupled with the continuing effects of the declining birth rates of 
preceding years. 

The period of declining elementary school enrollments roughly 
corresponds with the period affected by declining birth rates in Cali- 
fornia. As reported by the Bureau of Vital Statistics of the State 
Department of Public Health the California birth rate per thousand 
of total population reached its maximum at 19.7 per thousand during 
the calendar year 1924. Decreases in the birth rate were reported 
annually during the succeeding nine-year period reaching the low rate 
of 12.4 per thousand in the calendar year 1933. The effects of the 
declining birth rate beginning in 1925 would first be felt in public 
school enrollments six years thereafter or during the latter part of the 
school year 1930-31. The declining birth rate would be expected to 
continue to effect reductions in first-grade enrollments six years after 
the close of the period of declining birth rates or until the school year 
1939-40. 

Increases in the birth rate subsequent to 1933 were not significantly 
great until 1937 when an increase of 1.2 per thousand was reported, the 
rate for 1936 being 13.2 while that for 1937 was 14.4. Thus the minor 
increases in the birth rate between 1933 and 1937 could be expected 
to have but little influence in increasing first-grade enrollments; and 
first-grade enrollments cannot be expected to be increased materially as 
a result of increases in the birth rate until the school year 1942-43. 
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It is obvious that the declining birth rate beginning in 1925 and 
offset only by minor increases until 1937 has had a definite effect in 
decreasing enrollments throughout the elementary grades during the 
entire period from 1930-31 to 1938-39, inclusive. This effect undoubt- 
edly will continue to be experienced in the upper elementary grades 
until approximately 1944-45, unless offset by increases in the popula- 
tion due to causes other than births within the state. It would also 
appear that the reductions in elementary school enrollments resulting 
from decreased birth rates would also have a retarding influence on 
the rate of increase in the secondary grades. The full effect of declin- 
ing birth rates probably will not be experienced in the high school 
grades because of concurrent increases in the ratio of high school to 
elementary school enrollments, namely, increases in the percentage 
of elementary school pupils continuing into and through high school. 

The annual birth rate per thousand of total population in Califor- 
nia for the period from 1924 to 1938, inclusive, is shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


Birth Rate per Thousand of Population in California by 
Calendar Years, 1924 to 1938 


YEAR PER CENT YEAR PER CENT 
Se ie ase Gs 19.7 g |) 2. Sere 13.1 
5) | See eee een 18.4 |) renee: 12.4 

1 LG Se eee We 17.0 is ea, 127 

1 0 rc 16.6 . oS es 12.8 
1.) 7, SE eee 15.8 jeer 13.2 
SE eee 14.8 TOE a 14.4 
1.05 0 See een 14.7 1 eae 15.3 

c ) 3) a i a 13.7 


Comparison of individual grade enrollments as shown in Table 2 
reveals a continuance of the trends indicated in a previous article.* 
Although the marked decrease in first-grade enrollments during 1938- 
39 has reduced the excess of the state enrollment in the first grade over 
the state enrollment in the second grade to 19.6 per cent as compared 
with an excess of 23.1 per cent in 1937-38, the first-grade state enroll- 
ment continues to be markedly greater than the state enrollment in 
the second grade and in the succeeding elementary grades. It is appar- 
ent that while some improvement may be indicated in promotion prac- 
tices in the first grade, first-grade retention or failure continues to be 
excessively high. 

In 1938-39, state enrollment in the eighth grade was very slightly 
greater than state enrollment in the ninth grade. The slight dif- 


1Walter E. Morgan, ‘“‘Trends in State Enrollments in the Public Schools of 
California,” California Schools, X (February, 1939), 29. 
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ference between eighth- and ninth-grade enrollments, however, as com- 
pared with the sharp decreases in enrollments in subsequent grades, 
would seem to indicate the possibility of a continuance of excessive 
retardation in the ninth grade. 

Consideration of the enrollments in the successive grades of the 
four-year high school course during the nine-year period from 1930-31 
to 1938-39, reveals marked improvement in high school retention. 
This is partly shown by comparison between ninth-grade enrollments 
and twelfth-grade enrollments. The percentage which state enroll- 
ment in the twelfth grade was of state enrollment in the ninth grade 
is shown for each year of this period in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 


Percentage Which State Enrollment in Grade 12 Was 
of State Enrollment in Grade 9, by School Years, 
1930-31 to 1938-39 


ScHOOL YEAR PER CENT ScHOOL YEAR PER CENT 
LOS Lf a era 53.5 ea 63.2 
cL S 2 7 aera 58.0 1036-37... 62.7 
iL CS: 5 er 61.7 hy ———— 67.2 
1933-34__......._. 65.6 1S | ee 70.6 
LE. £2 ae cr or 63.9 


It is extremely significant to note that the percentage which the 
twelfth-grade enrollment was of the ninth-grade enrollment increased 
from 53.5 per cent to 70.6 per cent in the nine-year period. This is an 
increase of 17.1 per cent in the ratio of twelfth-grade to ninth-grade 
enrollment. The decrease in the ratio of twelfth-grade enrollment to 
ninth-grade enrollment during the school years 1934-35 to 1936-37, 
inclusive, was probably caused partly by the fact that the ninth-grade 
enrollment increased at a more rapid rate during this period than did 
the twelfth-grade enrollment. Except for this three-year period the 
twelfth-grade enrollment has represented a continuously increasing 
percentage of ninth-grade enrollment. It appears that this trend is 
one which will continue for a number of years, indicating an approach 
toward the ideal of almost complete retention of high school students 
throughout the four-year high school program. 

The state enrollment in the fourteenth grade of the junior colleges 
continues to represent slightly less than 50 per cent of the state enroll- 
ment of the thirteenth grade. The percentage which the fourteenth- 
grade enrollment is of the thirteenth-grade enrollment has not varied 
materially throughout the entire nine-year period. The increases 
which appear in the school years 1933-34 and 1934-35 are probably 
largely due to the classification during these two years of a considerable 
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number of special students as fourteenth-grade enrollment. It is pos- 
sible, however, that during these particular years a larger percentage 
of the thirteenth-grade students actually did continue for a second 
year in the junior college than during the other years of this period. 
It would seem, however, that the general trend revealed by the data for 
this period would indicate a continuance for some years, with the 
fourteenth-grade enrollment approximating one-half of the thirteenth- 
gerade enrollment. 

Table 6 shows the percentage which fourteenth-grade enrollment 
was of thirteenth grade enrollment for the nine-year period. 


TABLE 6 


Percentage Which State Enrollment in Grade 14 Was 
of State Enrollment in Grade 13, by School Years, 
1930-31 to 1938-39 


ScHOOL YEAR PER CENT SCHOOL YEAR PER CENT 
1930-31... = 44.7 135200 [eee 49.7 
1931-32... 48.2 1986-47 ..-=..-..- 50.7 
1982-30... 52.0 1964-a0~ =e 46.1 
1983-34__...... 53.6 0) 48.2 
1984-35__._.._-- 54.6 


Some Philosophies in Vocational Guidance 


Aaron E. Jones, Technical Director of the California Youth Study for 
the State Department of Education 


One of the chief objectives of the California Youth Survey was 
to study youth from the point of view of their work and training for 
work. With such a major purpose, it is natural that the survey staff 
should concern itself with a study of vocational guidance and counsel- 
ing in the various secondary schools of the state. 

In previous articles published in California Schools reports have 
been made of guidance as reported by the guidance personnel‘ in the 
schools and by the principals themselves.? This article will attempt to 
review some of the guiding principles for vocational guidance as found 
in various educational articles. Such guidance may be thought of as 
the process of acquainting the individual with the various ways in 
which he may discover and use his natural endowments, in addition to 
special training available from any source, so that he may live, and 
make a living, to the best advantage, for himself and for society. 


THE COMPLETE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


What are the essential elements of a complete vocational guidance 
program? John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, says that a complete program of vocational guidance should 
include the following elements: 

. Individual inventory 

. Occupational information 

. Counseling 

. Exploration of training opportunities 
. Placement 

. Follow-up activities*® 


Ponrwds 


Individual Inventory. Evidently the term ‘‘individual inven- 
tory’’ is meant to include all activities undertaken to aid in knowing 
the pupil or the person to be guided. Various means have been 
employed in attempts to measure, and describe individual aptitudes, 
talents, abilities, intelligence, personality, and accomplishments. Among 


1Aaron E. Jones, “Provision for Guidance in High Schools of California as 
Revealed by State Youth Study,” California Schools, X (August, 1939), 193-203. 

2Aaron E. Jones, “Practices in Vocational Guidance in Secondary Schools,” 
California Schools, XI (January, 1940), 3-12. 

3John W. Studebaker, “Occupational Information and Guidance Service: A 
Report of Progress,” Occupations, XVII (April, 1939), 587-93. 
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these devices are school records, report ecards, cumulative records, 
marks, intelligence tests, achievement tests, personality tests, anecdotal 
ease histories and records, rating sheets, records of work experiences, 
opinions of counselors, teachers and employers, and many other devices. 


Many tests have been made in numerous fields and they have been 
used extensively by schools, industrial concerns, and employment serv- 
ices. There are still differences of opinion among educators and 
employers as to the value of tests; but where administrators do not 
expect the tests to give final and full pictures, the tests seem to be indis- 
pensable as guides to more complete and accurate understandings. 
Many industrial concerns place considerable reliance upon certain per- 
sonality tests, as some of the aircraft manufacturing companies use the 
Hamon-Wadsworth Personality Tests, or upon such tests as Stenquists 
Mechanical Aptitude Test, or the Strong Interest Test. Placement 
departments in schools and government employment services frequently 
use tests to determine special aptitudes of those people who are not 
trained for specific occupations and who have no work experience 
record. 


Vocational departments in many high schools and junior colleges 
are now Selecting students on the basis of intelligence or aptitude test 
scores. Until recently the majority of youth enrolled in vocational 
departments were those who had failed to do successful work in the 
academic courses, and who had little chance to succeed in vocational 
work. Lately, students are being selected for vocational courses, and 
only those who have sufficient intelligence and special aptitudes for 
some vocational field are permitted to enroll. When they are thus care- 
fully selected and trained for a vocation, they seldom have difficulty in 
securing employment, according to statements of principals of voca- 
tional schools in California.* 


Some placement offices administer personality tests to youth who 
seek employment, especially those who have had no previous successful 
work experience. Where there is evidence of an unadjusted person- 
ality, special remedial instruction is provided to make or assist in 
making the proper adjustment. It has been found that poor person- 
ality, an inability to ‘‘get along’’ with other workers or to meet new 
people or the general public, are the chief causes of loss of employment ; 
and many youth have been saved from dismissal because of a timely 
visit of the vocational co-ordinator or agent from the employment 
offices, who, when a worker is failing, often requires him to report back 
to the placement office for training to develop negative traits into 
strong, positive personality characteristics. 


1In a subsequent article on junior placement services in California a report will 
be given of opportunities in employment for properly trained and selected individuals, 
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Occupational Information. Before the schools can give intelligent 
vocational guidance, they must have accurate and timely occupational 
information. Lorin A. Thompson, Jr., Director of Regional Depart- 
ment of Economie Security, Cincinnati, Ohio, states that the lack of 
balance between labor demand and supply is due to the lack of the 
following types of information: 


1. Adequate forecasting of both immediate and long-term labor needs 

2. Close articulation between the demands of industry and the supply of 
skilled craftsmen and technicians 

. Proper inventories of available workers 

. Accurate information of the working expectancy of those engaged in 


He CO 


the many industrial fields + 


Mr. Thompson states further that in order that some approach to 
a balance between supply and demand of labor may exist, the follow- 
ing information is required : 

1. Present and future trends of employment, based upon past and pro- 

posed developments 
2. Age distribution and work span expectancy of those workers now 
engaged in the occupation 

3. The future supply in training? 


Some of the following factors in occupational information are 
valuable in guidance activities, according to Mr. Thompson : 
1. Fluctuations in employment, both by occupations and by industry 
2. Fluctuations in industrial activity as a means of estimating the demand 
for workers 
. Analysis of the age distribution of the present supply of workers 
. Compilation of the present number in training for specific occupations 
Work expectancy of those engaged in the various occupations ? 


Cl 09 


For many years some school men have realized the great need of 
occupational information and there have been significant compilations 
of such data, principally of analyses of occupations, the type of work 
to be done in each, the training necessary, the steps of advancement 
within the industry, the probable remuneration, the seasons or times 
of year the industry operates, and other related information. 

There is need for all this information and much more. The cur- 
ricula of many educational institutions would: be greatly changed if 
full information concerning present and probable future demands of 
industry and business for labor could be determined and made gen- 
erally known. At present the courses offered in the schools are based 
too much on the hope that there will be a demand for those trained and 
ioo little on accurate knowledge. 


1Lorin A. Thompson, Jr., “Forecasting Occupational Needs,” Occupations, 
XVII (October, 1938), 23. 
2JTbid., 23. 
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The task of gathering reliable occupational information is all too 
great for any one school or group of schools. It is a task that must be 
continuous, inclusive, and nation wide. 

Homer P. Rainey, former director of the American Youth Commis- 
sion of the American Council on Education, favors a federal agency 
charged with the responsibility of gathering such information. He 
states that private agencies now gathering occupational information are 
not co-ordinated and that there is no central bureau for the dissemina- 
tion of data to different communities; consequently there is waste of 
effort because of the lack of co-ordination." 

Rainey suggests that state and federal employment services, youth 
commissions, youth administrations, and other such agencies, be co-or- 
dinated through enlargement of responsibilities and personnel of the 
employment services. He feels that there should be a nation-wide 
system for the collection of data on occupational and vocational guid- 
ance. Such data are essential as a basis for vocational training and 
guidance and are indispensable to industry. It is impossible, Rainey 
believes, for an adequate job of counseling and guidance to be done 
until a thorough and reliable system for collection of these data has 
been established. An adequate system for collecting information 
requires a continuous inventory of the number and types of youth and 
jobs available. In addition, a staff of trained personnel should conduct 
basic research in occupational trends, and prepare a classification of 
jobs, specifications of job requirements, an analysis of traits, aptitudes 
and interests of individuals in relation to job requirements. He 
believes that the United States Employment Service is the appropriate 
agency to provide this complete service, which is authorized under 
the Wagner-Peyser Act. After these data are collected and analyzed 
by the United States Employment Service, they should be made avail- 
able for use by industry, schools and colleges, and other interested 
groups.” 

The American Youth Act* sponsored by the National Youth Con- 
gress and the California Youth Commission Act introduced into Cali- 
fornia legislature during its last session are designed in part to provide 
for the necessary research into the industrial world to produce con- 
tinuous and vital information for intelligent guidance and education 


of youth. 


’ 


Studies in Higher Educa- 


1Homer P. Rainey, ‘Problems of Guidance Today,’ 
tion. Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue University, 25-29 and 35. 

2Homer P. Rainey, “Guidance and Placement of America’s Youth,’ Occupa- 
tions, XV (June, 1937), 838-44. 

3 American Youth Act. Hearings before the Committee on Education and Labor. 
United States Senate, Seventy-fourth Congress, Second Session, March 19, 20, and 21, 
1836. Washington: United States Government Printing office, 1936. pp. 1-10. 
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New Occupational Information and Guidance Services. During 
the meeting of the American Association of School Administrators held 
in Atlantic City, February, 1938, Dr. John W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, announced the appointment of 
Richard D. Allen as consultant for the Office of Education in the field 
of guidance. Mr. Allen guides and directs the agencies gathering 
occupational information on employment and analyzes of tasks and 
performances in various fields of labor. He also directs guidance serv- 
ice throughout the nation. Several specialists have been added to a 
staff under his direction, and directors from various parts of the United 
States are called in at intervals to consult with the staff concerning 
needs and practices in the field of vocational education.’ 

Dr. Studebaker announced, also, that federal funds were available 
under Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts for salaries and expenses 
of a state supervisory staff in occupational information and guidance. 
Before the states can avail themselves of these funds, it is necessary 
for them to make certain amendments to their present plans for voca- 
tional education.’ 

Maryland quickly made the necessary amendments and has set up 
a plan for vocational education and guidance for the years, 1937 to 
1942. Briefly the state supervisor of occupational information and 
guidance is to be employed full time, to co-operate with the national 
staff of the same name, and the state will be reimbursed up to 50 per 
cent of salary and expenses. The purposes are to assist schools to 
make proper selection of pupils for vocational classes, to encourage this 
selection before students actually enter the department, to assist in 
improving teacher counselors, to secure facts about occupations, and 
to secure facts about pupils. He will make studies and investigations 
in the state, review and analyze other studies made, and advise schools 
concerning proper equipment, library supplies, and the like, for an 
effective program of guidance and occupational information, paying 
particular attention to rural and semirural areas.® 


Counseling. If pupils are to profit most from the knowledge 
gained concerning them and from information about occupations and 
need of workers, it will be necessary for them to receive counsel and 
guidance from experts who are thoroughly familiar with all the per- 
tinent facts and who are skillful in making those facts mean much 
in the lives of youth. 


1John W. Studebaker, ‘‘The New Occupational Information and Guidance Serv- 
ice.””’ Occupations, XVII (November, 1938), 101-105. 

2 Tbid., 105. 

3“Occupational Information and Guidance Service: Maryland State Plan 
Approved,”’ Occupations, XVII (January, 1939), 312-13. 
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Records of all useful data concerning the pupils, organized data 
on occupational opportunities, and facilities for the proper education 
of youth on the basis of facts known are essential if the best of coun- 
selors are to be of real service to youth. 

Somewhere along the line, probably in the placement office, there 
should be counselors who understand the technical specifications of 
job requirements and job classifications. With a proper classification 
of data and an up-to-date file, such counselors should give wise guid- 
ance and counsel with respect to the pupil’s progress in school and 
the selection of a college or other means of training for employment. 

Counselors should be able to give aid in adjusting a youth to his 
home, school and community life, and particularly in the selection of 
a vocation. 

Principal Ralph D. Wadsworth of the University High School in 
Los Angeles, describes a well organized plan of guidance in his school.’ 
Trained interviewers keep records of each pupil in the following cate- 
gories: school record of achievement, interest in school, relation of 
work done to capacity for work, student relations to his group, health, 
health handicaps easily noticeable, attitude toward opposite sex, emo- 
tional balance, cultural background, manners, educational opportu- 
nities, plans for home study, school activities, outside interests, trans- 
portation to and from school, future plans, parents’ plans for pupil, 
student’s appraisal of his ability, vocational or occupational interests, 
the degree to which student’s needs are being met, recommendations, 
and name of faculty member in highest confidence of the student. 

If to these could be added information concerning personality 
adjustment, special aptitudes, work experiences, intellectual capacity, 
and deficiencies, the counselor, who also is well acquainted with occupa- 
tional information, should be able to give valuable guidance to young 
people in our schools. 

Some school systems assign one or more counselors to work with 
the placement division and to spend a semester or year contacting 
business and industrial firms to find new openings and to give con- 
tinued service to those youth already employed. After this expe- 
rience, they are sent back to their schools to counsel and guide, pre- 
sumably wiser and more intelligent for their contacts with actual 
work conditions. 


Exploration of Training Opportunities. Little need be said con- 
cerning the necessity for counselors to be acquainted with the oppor- 
tunities available for training of youth for work, as it is admittedly 
impossible to give proper guidance when the ways open to youth are 


1A mimeographed report of guidance, written by Ralph D. Wadsworth and 


Daniel Davidson of University High School, Los Angeles. 
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not understood by the counselors. Not only should they be familiar 
with the regular and special schools available, but they should under- 
stand the apprenticeship possibilities and requirements in the sur- 
rounding areas, the opportunities of co-operative employment with 
education, and other work possibilities in occupations that offer train- 
ing while on the job. They should be familiar with the federal require- 
ments for vocational educational programs, trade-extension schools, 
evening schools, adult schools, and special private schools. 

Knowing these possibilities and being familiar with the occupa- 
tional information previously referred to, it should be possible for 
the counselors to give valuable guidance in the organization of courses 
in junior high school and the early years of high school designed to 
permit the pupils to explore wide areas in occupational fields. Like- 
wise, their advice and counsel should be valuable in the organization 
of more specialized and specific trade courses, curricula, and schools. 


Placement. Those schools that have trade training courses, coun- 
selors, and guidance personnel should also provide placement service 
to fulfill their obligations. 

This placement service should perform the final task of bridging 
the gap between the school and the job. Those charged with the 
placement work should be familiar with the requirements of local 
business and industries and possess a thorough knowledge of young 
people based upon personal acquaintance, as well as tests and records. 

It should be the function of the placement personnel to contact 
business and industry to determine their needs, secure their co-opera- 
tion, and encourage them to use the placement service provided by the 
school. 

Some schools have found that an arrangement made with the 
State Employment Service for special junior placement has been pro- 
ductive of increased service to youth, offering the benefit of a wider 
field or area contacted in search of jobs, of more adequate occupational 
information in the hands of the placement officials, and considerably 
more prestige with employers and business in general. Usually, such 
an arrangement also makes possible an increased personnel and a 
division of responsibilities with an accompanying increase in expert- 
ness. 

Schools that are isolated, serving a small area and number of 
pupils might well unite to form a central placement office, either in 
connection with State Placement Service of the county or in one of the 
high schools. Such united effort should make possible the employment 
of one full-time placement official with the necessary clerical force. 
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Placement service should be available during the summer months, 
after school hours, and on Saturdays. There are many youth to be 
served who cannot come to the placement office during regular school 
hours, and the summer season should provide an inerease of jobs with 
opportunity for young people to get some needed work experience. 


Follow-up Activities. Any program of education and service to 
young people should be evaluated from time to time and follow-up 
studies of the activities, the successes and failures of those who have 
been trained and placed, are among the best means of evaluation. 
Without some sort of follow-up activity, it is impossible to have a 
vocational guidance program worthy of the name. 

Follow-up studies have taken various forms, such as visits to 
former students, visits to employers, telephone valls to former students, 
questionnaires or check cards by mail, interviewers visiting all homes 
to gather information from all youth, and classes in school have under- 
taken the task of gathering the information. . 

The usual information gathered in these studies includes the 
following: employment status; length of time employed; length of 
time idle; school attended, if any; marriage status; place and con- 
dition of residence; kind of work; wages; hours of labor; the most 
useful and the least useful course in school; suggestions for improve- 
ment of school service to youth; description of duties performed on 
job, and other related items. 

Due to the mobility of youth, to their indifference to answering 
questionnaires sent by mail, and to the expense of postage, printing, 
clerical help, and administration, such follow-up studies as have been 
made are usually for a short period only; they are irregular and often 
not repeated at all. Furthermore there cannot be too much weight 
placed upon conditions found to exist at any one time, as conditions 
are known to change so rapidly that conclusions drawn on results 
obtained today may be entirely inapplicable within six months or less. 


Some schools attempt to gather related data every year and to 
keep records of changes in conditions found. Large school systems may 
do this by the sample method, as Oakland has done. For the past few 
years Oakland has selected, by chance, 100 names from the graduating 
class of each large high school and taken all the graduates from the 
small high schools and trained interviewers have contacted them in 
their homes or at work. If the 100 first selected cannot be all con- 
tacted, then additional names are chosen in same manner and visits 
are made until the 100 graduates have given information. It is 
assumed, probably with much reason, that the condition of the 100 from 
each school will represent the general condition of all the graduates. 
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Much more should be done than is now being done; but before 
much can be expected of a regular and systematic nature, leadership 
must be provided in deciding what information is important enough 
to be gathered, how to gather it, and what to do with it after it is 
obtained. Additional funds must be had before a really defensible 
program of vocational guidance can be enjoyed, and it may be that 
federal funds, combined with state moneys, will be required before the 
necessary facilities may be had. 


Federal Funds for School Construction 


California’s share in the six-year nonfederal construction program 
for educational facilities has amounted to 457 projects with an esti- 
mated total cost of $103,376,288. The money allotted to California for 
educational purposes included $9,105,754 in loans and $40,438,962 in 
grants. Among the states of the nation, only Ohio, with 540, exceeds 
California in number of educational projects. Texas ranks third. The 
complete comparison of the money spent in these three states is shown 
in the following tabulation : 


No. of Estimated 
State Projects Loan Grant Cost 
ONO td eee a oe 540 $1,079,600 $30,399,820 $69,561,621 
California. 2... 457 9,105,754 40,438,962 103,376,288 
a oe ee 435 8,989,392 19,063,600 48,741,047 


Four states, Connecticut, Delaware, Kansas, and Massachusetts, 
have no loans under the PWA educational building program. The 
comparative figures for these four are shown in the following tabula- 
tion: 


No. of Estimated 
State Projects Loan Grant Cost 
Connecticut. .......... 5b. eee ee $5,248,844 $12,535,587 
Delaware: . <---> Re. (eee 1,768,562 5,280,193 
ANA GN 52) 22 et (er ane 7,862,994 19,308,428 
Massachusetts ~___--~~- TO eee 12,584,264 30,482,644 


Of the more than 16,700 nonfederal projects of the Public Works 
Administration for the entire nation, more than 44 per cent were for 
buildings for educational purposes. The 7,322 educational building 
projects involved 12,702 new or improved buildings, 59,615 classrooms 
and 102 public libraries. The estimated total cost is $1,182,397,133. 
For these projects PWA made grants of $481,526,508, the cities, 
counties, and states furnishing the balance of the construction cost. 
In addition to the grants, PWA made loans of $93,106,070, to be repaid 
to the federal government. 

One of the most important phases of the PWA school building 
program has been the rise of the consolidated school. By providing 
assistance for the construction of 791 consolidated schools throughout 
the nation, PWA eliminated 1,582 obsolete structures. In many sec- 
tions the movement was given impetus by the construction of new and 
improved PWA-financed roads and highways on which school busses 
can travel. Many of the states received grants to help defray the cost 


of school busses. 
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The school construction program has, however, involved all types 
of schools, elementary, consolidated, junior high schools, senior high 
schools, junior colleges, colleges and universities, as well as vocational 
and other training schools, and schools for the deaf, crippled children 
and for the feeble-minded. 

From 1929 to 1933 the amounts spent on school construction in the 
United States fell from an average of $398,000,000 to $44,000,000. 
From this low mark in 1933, there was a recovery by 1938 with 
$293,000,000. 

Thus for the first time in the nation’s history school facilities have 
been more nearly able to keep pace with the growth of student 
population. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Division of Secondary Education 


AuBrREY A. Douauass, Chief 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The Annual Conference of the California Association of Secondary 
School Principals will be held in Long Beach on March 18, 19, and 20. 
Headquarters for the Conference will be the Hilton Hotel. Section 
meetings will also be held at the Villa Riviera and general sessions 
and section meetings at the Municipal Auditorium. 

Topics for the various sessions of the Conference will include all 
aspects of secondary education. On Monday, March 18, a general 
session will take place in the morning with, section meetings in the 
afternoon; on Tuesday the sections meetings will be held in the morn- 
ing and the general sessions in the afternoon; on Wednesday the Mon- 
day schedule will be repeated. 

As soon as the acceptance of speakers and section leaders has been 
cbtained and the tentative program has been outlined, a more com- 
plete announcement of the Conference will be mailed to secondary 
school principals. 


Division of Physical and Health Education 
W. H. Orton, Chief 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 


‘‘Our Contribution to the American Way of Life’’ is the general 
topie around which the program of the Annual Conference of the Cali- 
fornia Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, to 
be held in Long Beach, March 14, 15, 16, and 17, has been arranged. 
The headquarters for the Conference will be the Hilton Hotel. 

The programs on Thursday, March 14, and Friday, March 15, 
will include division meetings and general sessions both morning and 
afternoon and Friday evening. On Saturday, school pupils under the 
guidance of experts will give demonstrations of various phases of 
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physical education including aquatics, coeducational recreational activ- 
ities, individual and dual activities, rhythmic activities, corrective activ- 
ities, girls athletics, boys athletics, physical education activities in the: 
elementary school. A panel composed of an outstanding psychologist, 
sociologist, health specialist, teacher, principal, superintendent, and 
specialists in the activity demonstrated will evaluate the activities on 
the basis of techniques and procedures and their relation to qualita- 
tive outcomes. 

Sessions of special interest will be the health demonstration for 
nurses, dentists, and physicians on Saturday morning, and the annual 
business session Sunday morning. The chief social event of the Con- 
ference will be the annual banquet and dance on Saturday evening. 


Bureau of Business Education 
Ira W. Kissy, Chief 


STATE CONFERENCE ON BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The Seventh Annual Conference on Business Education will be 
held at the Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles on March 18-19, 1940. 

The Conference will be under the auspices of the California State 
Department of Education in co-operation with the Federated Business 
Teachers’ Associations of California. 

In the morning, sessions pertaining to business education problems 
of general interest to administrators of secondary schools and teachers 
of business subjects will be considered. In the afternoon, sectional 
meetings will be held when the practices in various subject fields will be 
presented and discussed. 

Principals are urged to call this Conference to the attention of 
teachers of business subjects. 


satediinestines 
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ALFRED E. Lentz, Administrative Adviser 


Supreme Court Decision 


School District Taxation 


The appeal of the plaintiffs in this action is dismissed and the 
action itself is dismissed, the appeal and the action having been abated 
by the provisions of Chapter 159, Statutes of 1939, adding sections 
3804.1, 3804.2 and 3804.3 to the Civil Code and sections 4806, 5097.3 
and 5097.4 to the Revenue and Taxation Code; which sections are not 
in violation of section 24 of Article IV, or section 15 of Article XIII 
of the Constitution. 


Southern Service Company Ltd. etc. vs. County of Los Angeles et 
al, (99 C. D. 48; ___ Pae. (2d) ___, on rehearing (96 C. D. 284) ). 

Norte: Certain of the points in the decision on the original hearing 
were included in a partial digest of the decision which appeared on 
pages 212-213 of the October 1938 issue of California Schools. In 
addition to the points there enumerated, the Supreme Court had also 
held that under section 18 of Article XI of the Constitution no county, 
city, town, township, board of education or school district could in any 
year levy a tax except for expenses falling due during the year in 
which the tax was levied. 

By reason of the granting of the rehearing of the action by the 
Supreme Court and its decision on such rehearing, the decision on the 
original hearing is to be considered as having never been made. 


Appellate Court Decision 
Dismissal of a Probationary Employee of a School District 


A written notice from the governing board of a school district to 
a probationary employee of the district on December 20, 1935, advising 
that he had been dismissed from the service of the district and his 
contract terminated, in accordance with School Code section 5.680, 
effective January 3, 1936, was not sufficient notice of dismissal to a 
probationary employee under School Code section 5.681, and the board 
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could not contend that it was, since it had previously been contended 
by the board in another action (Comstock vs. Board of Trustees, 20 
Cal. App. (2d) 731), that the notice was effective as a dismissal of the 
employee under School Code section 5.680, which it was not. (Com- 
stock vs. Board of Trustees, 99 C. A. D. 389, _-- Pace. (2d) —---.) 


Liability of University Student Body for Injuries Received by 
Spectator at Ice Hockey Game 

Where the Associated Student Body of the University of Southern 
California (a corporation), entered into an agreement with the owner 
of an ice rink for the playing of ice hockey games, under certain 
stipulated conditions, including the division of gate receipts, and a 
spectator sitting in grandstand on the edge of the rink in a seat not 
protected by a screen, was injured during one of such games by the 
puck, it is a question of fact to be determined by the jury whether the 
student body and the owner of the ice rink were negligent in not 
providing either notices warning patrons of danger from flying pucks 
or screens to protect the spectators. In the present case the graduate 
manager of the student body and the players on the teams could not be 
held to be negligent in the absence of any showing that they were 
connected with the management, or shared in the proceeds, or had any 
interest in the venture. (Thurman, minor, et al vs. Ice Palace et al, 
100 C. A. D. 129, --- Pac. (2d) ---.) 

Note: This decision is digested because it may be of interest to the 
student body organizations of the public schools. 


Attorney General’s Opinions 


Effect of Formation of High School District Under 
School Code Sections 2.645-2.650 


A high school district formed under the provisions of School Code 
sections 2.645-2.650 (added by Chapter 769, Statutes of 1939), is a 
union high school district if composed of two or more elementary school 
districts and School Code sections 2.1050-2.1051 require the county 
superintendent of schools to call an election of a governing board of 
such district. 

Under School Code section 2.85, the teaching staff of the new 
district may be engaged, and the budget of such district prepared and 
submitted, by the board thereof after its election and _ installation. 
(A. G. O. NS2196, December 29, 1939.) 


Levy of Assessments on School District Property 
The property of a school district (or any public property) is not 
subject to special assessment by an irrigation district (or other agency), 
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unless the statute authorizing the levy of such assessment specifically 
authorizes the levy of such assessment on such property (citing cases) : 
The California Irrigation District Act (Deering Act 3854), does not 
authorize the levy of special assessments on publicly owned property. 
(A. G. O. NS2184, December 12, 1939.) 


Payment of Registration Fees on Buses Leased by School Districts 

When a school district enters into an agreement with the owner 
of a school bus and agrees to pay a stipulated sum for the possession 
and use of the bus for a period of twelve months with irrevocable 
option to extend the right of possession and use for an additional 
period of twelve months, upon the payment of a stipulated sum, and 
the owner of the bus covenants that upon the exercise of the option he 
will deliver the title of the bus to the district, the agreement is not a 
conditional sales contract but is a lease (affirming A. G. O. NS1402, 
page 212, December 1939 issue of California Schools). 

In view of A. G. O. NS1402 the district, which has in such an 
agreement agreed to pay as additional rental all taxes and charges of 
the State of California, may obtain a license for such bus in the name 
of the owner of the bus and pay therefore. When the district exercises 
its option and binds itself to pay rent which will equal the purchase 
price, the lease contract will become a conditional sales agreement and, 
as pointed out in A. G. O. NS1402, the district will be a conditional 
sales vendee entitled to a license without the payment of a fee. 
(A. G. O. NS2171, December 4, 1939.) 


Residence of Pupils 

When a juvenile court makes a minor its ward, removing him from 
the custody and control of his parents and pursuant to such action 
commits him to the care of a home or institution, the minor may be 
said to reside in the school district in which such home or institution 
is located, for the purposes of School Code section 2.21. (NS2167, 
December 2, 1939.) 


Validation of School Districts 

The formation of a school district subsequent to February 10, 
1937, in violation of School Code section 2.85-2.86 as said sections read 
prior to their amendment by Chapter 590, Statutes of 1939, was vali- 
dated by the Validating Act of 1939 (Deering Act 8920), and said act 
also operated to validate the elections held for members of the governing 
board thereof and for the issuance of bonds thereby and all acts of 
said board which took place before the effective date of the Validating 
Act of 1939, which act was retroactive in its application. (A. G. O. 
NS2228, December 29, 1939.) 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


NATIONAL MUSIC EDUCATORS’ CONFERENCE 


Outstanding musical events are scheduled for the various sessions 
of the Music Educators’ National Conference which will take place in 
Los Angeles, March 30 to April 5. The headquarters for the Conference 
will be the Biltmore Hotel. The Conference will include a musical 
festival prepared by the Southern California Junior College Musical 
Association ; an operetta, ‘‘E] Dorado,’’ presented by the Los Angeles 
Publie Schools assisted by the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra; 
an opera, ‘‘The Serenade,’’ presented by the Hollywood High School. 
Special programs and musical interludes will mark the program of 
the Conference in which national band, orchestra, and vocal groups will 
participate. Clinics, round-table discussions, and special-subject ses- 
sions have been organized for the benefit of the delegates and visitors. 

Music teachers and supervisors from all parts of California will 
have an opportunity to attend the sessions of the National Conference 
in large numbers, it is expected, since the meeting is being held in the 
West for the first time in thirty-three years. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction has sent a letter to superintendents of schools 
throughout the state pointing out that the Conference offers a splendid 
opportunity for in-service training for teachers and expressing the 
hope, since the sessions are being held during school time in order to 
have pupils available for participation, that boards of education and 
superintendents will permit and encourage music educators in their 
systems to attend. 


PACIFIC ARTS CONVENTION 


The Pacific Arts Association will hold its annual convention in 
Pasadena at the Vista Del Arroyo on April 4, 5, and 6. Victor 
D’Amico, Director of Educational Projects, Museum of Modern Art of 
New York, and William E. Warner, President of the American Indus- 
trial Arts Association and Professor of Education at the Ohio State 
University, have been invited to speak at certain of the sessions of the 
convention. 

The following tentative program has been outlined for the three 
days. 
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Thursday will be devoted to an administrators’ session and panel 
discussion in the morning, group meetings in the afternoon, and a 
beaux arts dinner and entertainment in the evening. 

Friday the sessions will be held at Scripps College, Claremont. 
There will be discussion lead by the faculty and exhibits of the work 
of Millard Sheet and William Manker. 

Saturday has been set aside for a program for classroom teachers 
of southern California. A surprise entertainment in the evening will 
conclude the convention. 


CONSERVATION WEEK, MARCH 7-14 


Plans are being made by a Conservation Education Committee of 
the California Conservation Council for the sixth annual observance 
of Conservation Week, March 7-14. 

Appropriate exercises will mark the observance of the Week and 
of March 7—Luther Burbank’s birthday which is designated as Cali- 
fornia Bird and Arbor Day—in the schools of the state. Special 
emphasis will be given the conservation of such resources as water, 
soil, and forests. Appropriate suggestions for observance of Conser- 
vation Week are to be found in the State of California Department of 
Edueation Bulletin No. 1, January 1, 1936, Source Material for Con- 
servation Week. This bulletin is available in school libraries. 


RESEARCH REPORTS AT CHICO MEETING 


Reports of research projects in education will be given at the 
annual meeting of the California Educational Research Association, 
Northern Section. The meeting will be held at the Chico State Collge 
on April 12 and 13. President Hugh M. Bell has arranged for reports 
of educational research projects being carried on by teachers and prin- 
cipals in California schools to feature the two-day program. One of 
the purposes of the Association is to encourage research in education 
and to provide teachers and administrators engaged on research proj- 
ects with an opportunity to report their findings and to receive the 
benefit of general discussion and the criticism of trained workers in 
the field. Teachers and principals are invited to attend the sessions 
at Chico whether they are members of the Association or not. 


NEW PRINCIPAL AT GLENDALE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


George H. Geyer, District Superintendent of the Westwood Unified 
School District, Lassen County, has been appointed to the position of 
Principal of the Glendale Junior College. He will take up his duties 
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at the beginning of the spring semester. Mr. Geyer will be succeeded 
at Westwood by Stewart Mitchell, Vice-principal of the Westwood 
Junior-Senior High School. 


SUMMER COURSE IN PUBLIC HEALTH 
The Massachusetts Institute of Technology is offering a four sum- 
mer course, beginning in 1940, in the field of school hygiene, public 
health, and health education, leading to the Certificate in Public Health 
(C. P. H.). Anyone desiring further information should write to 
Professor C. E. Turner, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 


bridge, Massachusetts. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 

Under the provisions of the federal Social Security Act which 
has been amended to allow for the payment of monthly benefits to a 
dependent child under 18 years of age and unmarried of an individual 
entitled to primary insurance benefits, or of an individual who died a 
fully or currently insured individual after December 31, 1939, no 
money will be paid to a child over 16 years of age and under 18 who 
fails to attend school. 

The intent of Congress in requiring the child of sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age to attend school was to furnish an incentive to the 
child to remain in school. Unless this provision is properly adminis- 
tered, many of the beneficiaries may take the risk of dropping out of 
school in their sixteenth and seventeenth years on the assumption that 
they can continue to draw benefits. 

Standard forms have been prepared by the federal Social Security 
Board for the use of school officials for furnishing the information 
desired. These include forms entitled ‘‘Statement of School Attend- 
anee,’’ ‘‘Statement of Attendance and Agreement to Report Termina- 
tion of Attendanee,’’ and ‘‘ Notice of Termination of Attendance.”’ 

Self-addressed envelopes which require no postage will be sup- 
plied by the field office of the Board to the school officials for use in 
forwarding the forms to the field office servicing the area in which the 
child resides. Field offices in California are located in the following 
communities: Bakersfield, Eureka, Fresno, Glendale, Hollywood, Hunt- 
ington Park, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Oakland, Pasadena, Redding, 
Sacramento, San Bernardino, San Diego, San Francisco, San Jose, San 
Mateo, Santa Barbara, Santa Rosa, Stockton. 
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COMMERCIAL FIRMS DEFRAUD TEACHERS 


The United States Postoffice Department has notified the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction that commercial firms operating under 
the names of the National Educational Service, 406 Law Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., and the Teachers Service Bureau, 321 South Phillips 
Avenue, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, have failed to deliver supplies and 
other merchandise to teachers after obtaining money in payment for 
the goods in advance. 

School administrators in California are asked to advise teachers 
to take precautions in dealing with organizations offering similar pro- 
posals unless they have first verified the reliability of the firm. 


INFORMATION ON NURSERY SCHOOL TEACHING 


A study of opportunities for nursery school teachers has been 
made in an occupational brief, Nursery School Teaching, by the Western 
Personnel Service. This organization, which is affiliated with the 
American Council on Education and with the American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations, serves as a clearinghouse for 
occupational information. Communications and requests should be 
addressed to 30 North Raymond Ave., Pasadena, California. 


BOOK ON SAN FRANCISCO FESTIVALS 


The latest book compiled by the Northern California Writers’ 
Project, Work Projects Administration, Festivals in San Francisco, 
has just come from the press. It is sponsored by the International 
Institute, published by James Ladd Delkin, and printed by the Grab- 
horn Press. 

The book presents a selected list of forty-one celebrations, repre- 
senting twenty-six religious and national groups. The historical, 
religious, or legendary background of each is given, followed by a 
description of the festival as celebrated in San Francisco. 

Orders and requests for further information should be addressed 
to the publisher, James Ladd Delkin, Box 55, Stanford Avenue, Palo 
Alto. 


‘CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


During 1939-40 a calendar of educational meetings and conferences 
will be published from time to time in California Schools. In some 
cases, events may be mentioned before the place of meetings has been 
decided, but complete information will be given in subsequent issues. 
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The following schedule of events is a list of certain of the meetings 
and conferences which take place during the school year 1939-40. 


Date 
February 10 


February 10 
February 17 
February 24 
March 2 
March 16 


March 15-17 


March 17-20 
March 18-19 
March 18-20 
March 30-April 5 
April 4-6 

April 12, 13 
April 20 


April 27 


June 24-29 


Organization 


California Elementary School Principals’ 
Association, Central Section 

Regional meeting of the agricultural 
teachers of the San Joaquin Valley 

Regional meeting of the agricultural 
teachers of central California 

Regional meeting of the agricultural 
teachers of the South Coast region 

Regional meeting of the agricultural 
teachers of the North Coast region 

Regional meeting of the agricultural 
teachers of the Sacramento Valley 

California Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, Annual 
Conference 

California Elementary School Principals’ 
Conference 

Business Education, Annual Conference 


Association of California Secondary 
School Principals, Annual Conference 
Music Edueators National Conference 
Pacific Arts Association Convention 
Annual Meeting, California Educational 
Research Association, Northern Section 
California Elementary School Principals’ 
Association, Central Coast Section 
California Elementary School Principals’ 
Association, Southern Section 
Eighteenth Annual Round Table 
ference 
State Convention of California Associa- 
tion of Future Farmers 
California Elementary School Principals’ 
Association, North Coast Section 
Annual Conference of the California Agri- 
cultural Teachers Association 


Con- 


Place 
Fresno 


Visalia High School 

Lodi High School 

Centerville High 
School 

Napa High School 

Chico High School 


Long Beach 


Santa Barbara 

Los Angeles 
Biltmore Hotel 

Long Beach 

Los Angeles 

Pasadena 

Chico State College 

San Luis Obispo 

Burbank 

San Diego State 
College 

San Luis Obispo 


Garberville 


San Luis Obispo 


SUPPLEMENT TO LIST OF FEDERAL FILMS 


A supplement to the list of federal films available for schools on 
the Pacific Coast published in California Schools, December, 1939, has 
been issued. There is no rental charge on these government films, but 
transportation costs to and from the point of exhibition must be paid. 
They are furnished with the understanding that there shall be no 
admission charged for programs on which the films are used. The 
following films were made for use in the federal building at the Golden 
Gate International Exposition and have just been released for showing: 
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Couriers of the Nation—sound, 2 reels 
(Available from J. A. Chargin, Jr., Postmaster, San Jose.) 


Business Pulse of the Nation—sound, 2 reels 
(Available from David Keeble, Home-Owned Businesses of California, 323 
University Avenue, Palo Alto.) 


Security for the Nation—sound, 1 reel 


(Available from Social Security Board, 785 Market Street, San Francisco.) 


Labor in the Nation—sound, 2 reels 
(Available from Sigurd Nylander, Recreation Department, WPA, 49 Fourth 
Street, San Francisco.) 


The following motion pictures are available from the United States 
Forest Service, 760 Market Street, San Francisco. In requesting loan 
of films definite dates and periods of loan should be given together with 
a statement as to whether 16 or 35 mm. size, silent or sound, is desired. 
Bookings will not be made without this information. Notice three 
weeks in advance is necessary to secure films. 


Forests and Men—sound, 1 reel 

Forests and Wealth—silent or sound, 1 reel 
Forests Serve Man—sound, 1 reel 
Grassland—sound, 1 reel 

Norris Dam—-silent, 3 reels 

Rain on the Plains—sound, 1 reel 

Save the Soil—silent, 2 reels 


We Can Take It—silent, 2 reels 


Further information may be had by consulting the directory of 
the United States government films available on the West Coast, or by 
writing Grace McDonald, 1595 Burrell Court, San Jose. A complete 
list of government films, available from Washington, may be found in 
the directory of United States government films, prepared by United 
States Film Service, Washington, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 


Education Today Program 


During the months of February and March the Education Today 
Series of radio programs sponsored by the California State Department 
of Education will be devoted to broadcasts on various types of schools 
or educational training. The programs are broadcast each Saturday 
at 3:45 p.m. over the NBC Blue Network. 
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The dates and topics of the programs for February and March are 
announced in following list: 


Sacramento Junior College 


February 3 Adult Center 
February 10 California Nautical School 

February 17 California Polytechnic School in San Luis Obispo 
February 24 Indian Schools, Tulare 

March 2 Traffic School in San Francisco 

March 9 School for Policemen 

March 16 School for Firemen 

March 23 Co-operative Schools—10 years experimentation 


March 30 Co-operative Schools—-College Requirements 


Broadcasts Sponsored by the California State Department of Education 


Tuesday: 9 p.m.—Adventures on the High Seas KRE 
Wednesday: 8 p.m.—Golden Days KRE 

Wednesday : 10 p.m.—Pageant of Youth KLX 
Thursday: 10 p.m.—With Reason and Rhyme CBS 
Friday : 8 p.m.—Adventures in Science KLX 
Saturday : 3:45 p.m.—Education Today NBC Blue 


Alameda School of the Air 


Monday : 1:30 p.m.—My Travels KLX 

Tuesday : 1:30 p.m.—United States History Program KLX 

Wednesday: 1:30 p.m.—California History Program KLX 

Thursday : 11:15 a.m.—Sonny’s Magie Merry-Go-Round KLX 
1:30 p.m.—Industrial Geography KLX 

Friday: 1:30 p.m.—The Workshop KLX 


Broadcasts Sponsored by the United States Office of Education 


Tuesday : 11 a.m.—Gallant American Women NBC Blue? 
Saturday: 1:30 p.m—What Price America CBS? 
Sunday: 11 a.m—Democracy in Action CBS 

Sunday: 1:30 p.m.—The World Is Yours NBC Red? 


Broadcasts Sponsored by the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

Friday: 1:00 p.m.—Family Life Series MBS? 

Dec. 8—Our Best Always 

Dec. 15—And We Hope to Choose Wisely 


Selected Educational and Entertainment Broadcasts 


Sunday 
8 :30—Music and American Youth NBC Red 
9 :30—American Wildlife MBC 


1NBC Red Network—KPO, KFI, KWG; NBC Blue Network—KGO, KECA, 
KSFD; CBS—KSFO, KNX; MBC—KFRC, KHJ. 
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10 :00—Ted Malone’s Pilgrimage in Poetry NBC Blue 
10 :30—On Your Job NBC Red 
11 :30—Chicago U Roundtable NBC Red 

1 :30—Adventures in Science CBS 
1:30—Pursuit of Happiness CBS 
5:00—American Forum of the Air MBC 
6:00—A Bookman’s Notebook NBC Blue 

6 :00—Sunday Evening Hour CBS 
6:15—Life Long Planning NBC Blue 

7 :30—Orson Welles Dramatic Program CBS 
9 :45—University Explorer NBC Blue 


Monday 
9 :30—Farm and Home Hour NBC Red 
11 :00—Adventures in Reading NBC Blue 
12 :30—Agricultural Program NBC Red 
1:30—Curtis Institute of Music CBS 
2 :30—American School of the Air—Frontiers of Democracy CBS 


Tuesday 
9 :30—Farm and Home Hour NBC Blue 
12 :30—Agricultural Program NBC Red 
2 :30—American School of the Air—Folk Music of America CBS 
6 :00—Cavaleade of America NBC Red and Blue Networks 
6 :30—Meet Edward Weeks NBC Blue 


Wednesday 
9:30—Farm and Home Hour NBC Red 
11 :00—Music for Young Listeners NBC Blue 
12 :30—Agricultural Program NBC Red 
2 :30—American School of the Air—New Horizons CBS 
6 :30—Hollywood Playhouse NBC Blue 


Thursday 

9:30—Farm and Home Hour NBC Red 

11 :00—Standard School Broadcast NBC Blue 

11 :00—Ideas that Came True NBC Blue 

12 :30—Agricultural Program NBC Red 
2 :30—American School of the Air—Tales from Far and Near CBS 
6 :00—Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra NBC Blue 
6 :30—Town Meeting of the Air NBC Red 
7 :30—Americans at Work CBS 
8 :30—Standard Symphony Hour NBC Red 


Friday 

9:30—Farm and Home Hour NBC Red 

11:00—NBC Music Appreciation Hour NBC Blue 

12 :30—Agricultural Program NBC Red 
1:30—Men Behind the Stars CBS 
2 :30—American School of the Air—This Living World CBS 
3 :00—Torch of Progress NBC Red 
7:45—Human Nature in Action NBC Red 


Saturday 
9 :00—Milestones in Music NBC Red 
9 :00—American Education Forum NBC Blue 
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9:30—Farm and Home Hour NBC Red 

11 :00—Metropolitan Opera NBC Blue 

3 :30—What’s Art to Me CBS 
4:00—People’s Platform CBS 

4:30—Art for Your Sake NBC Red 
7:00—NBC Symphony Orchestra NBC Blue 
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